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Young People’s Star Island Conference Closes 


Annually the closing session of the 
second week of the Shoals conference of the 
Young People’s Religious Union is awaited 
with keen interest by those local groups 
which have been competing for the achieve- 
ment awards, made on the basis of effi- 
ciency in conducting meetings, attendance, 
growth in membership, and other consid- 
erations. The six groups, in the order of 
their standing, which received the prizes 
at the banquet, July 5, were those in Bal- 
timore, Md., Detroit, Mich., East Boston, 
Mass., Germantown, Pa., Waltham, Mass., 
and Louisville, Ky. The toastmaster was 
Wilfred Barnes of Montreal, Canada, and 
among the speakers were Rev. Richard 
W. F. Seebode of Louisville; Dr. Frank W. 
Scott, president of the Laymen’s League; 
John Brigham of Concord, Mass., presi- 
dent of the Y. P. R. U.; Carl B. Wetherell, 
headmaster of Proctor Academy; Mrs. 
Henry H. Bond of Waltham, Mass., one 
of the chaperones for the week; Martha 
Swift of Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Winthrop 
M. Southworth, Jr., this year’s Shoals 
chairman; and J. N. Manning of Waltham, 
chairman of 1936. The sports chairman, 
Stanley Taylor of Stoneham, Mass., pre- 
sented the Shoals tennis cups to Miss Anne 
Greeley of Lexington, Mass., and Robert 
Foss of Springfield, Mass., and made the 
other awards in the sports tournaments. 

The delegates in attendance at the ban- 
quet came from about twenty states, and 
while some were attending their thirty- 
eighth conference, an unusually large per- 
centage were there for the first time. 

Mr. Wetherell presented the opening 
talk on ‘‘The Spirit of the Shoals,” outlin- 
ing the history and traditions of the Shoals 
and emphasizing the value of the Shoals 
movement to the Unitarian fellowship. 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow preached the opening 
sermon on Sunday, taking the slogan of the 
Y. P. R. U., “The Spirit of Youth in the 
Life of the Church is the Hope of the 
World,” for his subject. The spirit of 
youth is susceptible to corruption and ex- 
ploitation at the hands of cynical men, he 
said. The church is the community’s ideal- 
ism organized and it should keep alive 
the idealism that wells up in youth. The 
hope of the world, according to Dr. Snow, 
lies in a strong and incorruptible church, 
which is the best means for effective propa- 
gation of high ideals in general and for the 
support of high intellectual leadership. 
The motto of the Y. P. R. U. does not 
mean that the church should turn over its 
management to youth, but it does mean 
that a spirit of fruitful and uncorrupted 
idealism should be carried over into middle 
life. 

The first of the group observances of 
Celia Thaxter’s centenary was combined 
with the observance of Uncle Osear Laigh- 
ton’s ninety-sixth birthday on June 30. 
The observance began at noon, when Her- 
bert K, Miller of Winchester, Mass., whose 


birthday coincides with Uncle Oscar’s, 
came for the fourteenth consecutive year 
to greet his aged friend. Dr. Charles R. 
Joy, vice-president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, gave a lecture on Celia 
Thaxter after an evening banquet honoring 
Uncle Oscar and Mrs. Thaxter, whose 
birth date was June 29. Uncle Oscar made 
a brief talk and V. D. Harrington, manager 
of the Oceanic hotel, who for many years 
has been a friend and associate of Mr. 
Laighton and his family, told anecdotes of 
Uncle Oscar. Miss Rosamond Thaxter of 
Kittery Point, Me., granddaughter of 
Mrs. Thaxter, spoke briefly. At sunset 
the group gathered on the veranda to listen 
to Mrs. Thaxter’s familiar song, ‘‘Good- 
bye, Sweet Day.” A gift of money was 
presented to Uncle Oscar. 

The lecture programs for the second week 
followed the usual schedule, with morning 
lectures and afternoon talks on the rocks. 
The former were given by Mr. Seebode, 
and the latter by Dr. Leslie Pinckney Hill, 
president of Cheyney Teachers’ College. 

Mr. Seebode led interesting discussions 
of the general theme ‘‘Religious Bases for 
a Social Gospel.’’ There must be a basis 
for social action, he said, and that basis 
must be religious, an unassailable central 
proposition to which all others must con- 
form. Speaking on politics and govern- 
ment, he emphasized the power of the 
intelligent independents who can swing an 
election. 

Dr. Hill, who is a Harvard graduate, 
worked for a time with Booker T. Washing- 
ton at Tuskegee Institute, and for some 
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years has been president of Che} 
Teachers’ College, a co-educational dl 
for training colored teachers. . His 4) 
talks were upon “The Abundant it 
In them he pointed out the contribu}), 
made to this life in the fields of art, || 
ship, music, philosophy, poetry and hu} 
relations. He dwelt upon the experi; 
of his people. The Negro has the en | 
ability to relax under strain, he said, | 
this is one of his saving graces. Unde} 
circumstances the Negro sings, and || 
his spirituals are to be found by the ]j 
dred. When others would have despa}] 
he has kept happy through his music. | 

Rev. H. Stewart Carter of Londo 
turned to the Shoals to address the yo 
people on international relations and || 
on the organization and aims of the Ley 
International Bureau, of which he is) 
president. The movement to send a G| 
gate to the annual conference of that bo || 
Arcegno in Switzerland next August sel 
likely to succeed through the collectio 
funds to finance the trip, which alred 
has reached a hopeful total. The deleg 
will be Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., ¥ 
attended a similar conference in Coy 
hagen last summer. An effort willl 
made to bring next year’s annual meej 
of the organization to Star Island. 

Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of the || 
partment of Religious Education of | 
A. U.A., also spoke at an evening meet 


Important sessions were the studi 


conferences conducted by Miss Erica Bi 
of New York, N. Y., and Earl Gree 1 
Meadville, Pa., upon some of the problq 
which are vexing the world today. 
Betsy Dekema, New England field sed 
tary of the Y. P. R. U., was responsible 
high-school conferences, and she and 
other Y. P. R. U. secretaries met dz 
with the delegates to discuss the ho 
oroblems of their groups and their reé 
tionship to the national organization. 

Chaperones for the second week 
Mrs. Henry Herrick Bond of Waltha 
and Mrs. Seebode. 

The delegates enjoyed, in addition } 
out-door sports, a costume party, a stul 
night program, a song contest, dane’ 
every evening, a marshmallow roast, a 
many other lesser events, as did their p) 
decessors during the first week of the ec 
ference. One cannot say too much 
praise of the chairman, Winthrop | 
Southworth, Jr., for the success of ¢ 
fortnight in which Star Island has be 
host to the Y. P. R. U. 


Jessie E. Donahue. 
* 


* 


CALLED TO SALEM, MASS. 
Duncan Howlett, who has been assista 
to Dr. William Stanley Nichols at t 
Second Church in Salem, Mass., duri 
the past year, has been given a unanimo 
call to the ministry of the church. 
Howlett, who is now abroad, has accept: 
the call and will be ordained upon his } 
turn to this country in September. 


hurches 
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The Art of Luigi Pirandello 


Its Problem and Answer 


Fredericka Blankner 


P@a|IS twentieth century is like unto the thir- 
/ teenth in the history of human ascent, in 
that it marks a turning point in the thought 
West} of mankind (perhaps even the turning point) 
rom selfishness to brotherhood, from meager life to 
ibundant life; from ‘“‘all these things” that are “‘pass- 
ng away” in order to give place, through clarified vi- 
ion, toa “‘new heaven and a new earth.” In view of 
his, the award of the Nobel Prize to Luigi Pirandello 
s one of real discernment. For, perhaps without be- 
ng aware of it himself, this Italian dramatist in his 
yeachment of a vaster and more intense way of living 
s a prophet of the new age. 

The great body of Pirandello’s work, his half- 
lozen novels, his hundreds of short stories, and his 
wo dozen plays, all deal with the central problem of 
luman existence, namely, existence itself. In all of 
lis plays except one, ‘‘Lazarus,”’ that problem remains 
insolved, and, as Pirandello said to me in our discus- 
ions of his work, unsolvable by the human being, for 
hough the sum of man’s desires is life and life only, 
.e is incapable of truly living except for very brief 
eriods. Thus, except for these fugitive intervals, 
Jl men are dead,—with their energies either stagnant 
xr distracted in dispersion. And because they are 
lead, they are unhappy. 


Harmonizing the Restrictive and Expansive 

The tragedy of human existence as Pirandello 
ees it in his plays, in the words of his own definition 
Oo me in a series of conversations in Florence, is that 
f “form and movement.” In the analysis and 
resentation of this central thesis of his lies, he said, 
all his art.” 

For human life is made of two alternating and in- 
ompatible desires or tendencies, the desire to move 
r travel and the desire to rest or crystallize. But 
10vement as movement alone is useless until it takes 
orm. Yet if it remains in that form, it is equally 
seless, for then it is no longer life but death. The 
nswer is obviously that life, to be happy, must be a 
ontinual renewal of form, a harmonizing of form and 
10vement in which they co-exist and complement 
ach other. 

Thus Pirandello’s view of the ideal life is dynamic. 
t has in Italy its political counterpart in the present 
oncept of the state, and its philosophical counterpart 
1 the infinitely expanding philosophies of Croce 
nd Gentile; and outside of Italy its background in 
he entire world order of today, momentarily cramped, 
pparently static, like a nautilus in the brief period of 
iscomfort before it passes into a wider chamber. 


Because his view of life is active, Pirandello dis- 
claims that he is the pessimist so many of the critics 
find him to be, and stoutly affirms instead that he is 
an optimist. 

But to sustain such dynamic living is beyond 
human strength, Pirandello finds. For human strength 
is too weak to live more than a few moments or a few 
days. That achieved, it relaxes and spends the rest 
of its “‘life’’ (spends its death, Pirandello would say) 
in complete inertia or in meaningless repetition, its 
only joy in the recollection of the brief period in which 
it lived, or in the passive contemplation of the great 
moments of others, as presented in the theater, the 
novel, or the various other art-forms. Pirandello 
finds himself an optimist because the life the soul 
desires is beautiful. The critics who judge him a 
pessimist do so because the life the soul desires is im- 
possible. 


The Humanist’s Inadequate Solution 

If you are satisfied with yourself as you are, do 
not read Pirandello. It would be dangerous. For 
after reading him you can never be the same again. 
At first you will wish to dismiss him as merely fan- 
tastic, but his revelation will remain with you and 
force you to accept it as true. You will become aware 
that there are as many you’s as there are instants in 
your life, a different one for each instant. And as 
though this infinite series were not enough, for each 
moment there are, in addition, as many you’s as there 
are outside observers of you. Just asin the humanistic 
philosophy of Croce and Gentile, so in Pirandello, the 
only world that man can know begins and ends with 
each man and depends on him. 

Pirandello will teach you——and you will be both 
glad and sad that he teaches you this—that one of 
your personalities is as real, as true, as another, reality 
and truth along with everything else being caught in 
the whirlpool of relativity. Thus all of us may be, and 
probably are, authentic saints to someone. 

His philosophy is both indulgent and relentless, 
for absolute virtue can only be the achievement of a 
soul capable of virtue in every instant of its life and in 
every relationship—an achievement beyond the strain 
of human power. To console ourselves we can remem- 
ber that absolute sin is just as difficult, and if we view 
even the worse rogue’s crimes in the light of his whole 
life, his sins, at least relative to the time consumed for 


. their execution, fall into minor position. 


“Beyond human strength” is the phrase to which 
we have been recurring constantly in speaking of the 
attainment of life as Pirandello visions it. In his 
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conversations with me, Pirandello expressed no hope 
of solution of this problem. For the humanist, in 
freeing man from limitations outside himself, does not 
free him from the limitations within himself. Croce, 
Gentile, Einstein, Pirandello, take man from a uni- 
verse oppressed by the absolute only to establish him 
in a universe equally oppressed by the relative, from 
a universe of a single infinite, as it were a finite in- 
finite, to one of an infinite number of finites,—from 
a universe that is cramped by its rigidity to one that 
dispels in countless directions. In the old concept, 
man was held in a vise, as stiff as an Egyptian mummy. 
In the new, he is as scattered into so many atoms that 
we can hardly hope to reassemble him in the present 
generation. 

The former is the tragedy of form; the latter is 
the equally hopeless tragedy of movement. 

But why limit ourselves to human power? After 
all, what reliable authority do we have for so limiting 
ourselves? The greatest of the world’s teachers have 
come to say on the contrary that man has latent a 
superhuman power. 

Plato taught the existence of the superhuman, 
showed us a place of freedom, but located it where 
man could not go, in “the world beyond the 
heavens.”’ Heaven for all the ancients and for too 
many of the moderns is confined to the life beyond 
the grave. 

But Jesus overturned all philosophy and re- 
ligion by teaching that the kingdom of Heaven, that 
is, the superhuman, is within. “My father and I are 
one,” he said, and then taught that all those who led 
the Christian life are one with him and he one with 
them. 

But to be one with Christ, one with the Father, is 
to emerge beyond human limitations. And there lies 
the answer to Pirandello’s problem of existence, as he 
himself hints in his play ‘‘Lazarus,’”’ though without 
seeming to realize that what he says therein is the 
answer that he and everyone else is seeking. 


The Answer of ‘‘Lazarus’’ 


“Lazarus,’ among those of Pirandello’s plays 
that have been produced in America, is a play apart 
from the body of the dramatist’s work, and one of 
minor value from an artistic standpoint. It was 
written in 1929, and his plays since then, “Come tu mi 
vuov”’ (As you desire me), “Questa sera si recita a sog- 
getto”’ (Tonight we improvise), ‘“'rovarsi”’ (Finding 
oneself) and ‘‘ Non si sa come” (No one knows how), 
return to stating, in the manner of his previous plays, 
the familiar form-movement relativity problem. Here 
again Pirandello is characteristic of men in this 
present difficult period of transition, with all of us so 
hypnotized by the material intricacies of our problem 
that we are reluctant to renounce them for the too 
simple spiritual solution that awaits them. And so 
we continue to “cling to the wheel of our agony.” We 
are ready for freedom at any price except that of 
leaving our prison,—and this is the only price at which 
it can be bought. 

But though Pirandello does not repeat the answer 
endlessly as he does the problem, let us be grateful 
that he does give us the answer once, especially since 
it is the right answer, the old familiar Christian an- 


swer. . . . or more exactly the unfamiliar Christia}} 
answer, since this pagan world, now that its goldaj 
calf has unexpectedly revealed itself to be moj 
insubstantial even than the stuff that dreams ai 
made of, is on the point of applying for the first tint 
the truth that the church has been proclaiming in tH} 
wilderness for so long. | 

In giving this answer, Pirandello goes a step bel 
yond Croce and Gentile, for they, though dealig 
always with spirit, deal only with human spirit, a 
stop just short of this revelation. Like countles 
other thinkers fearful of being considered orthodoy 
they follow everyone but Christ, and so remain wit f 
the problem of human happiness unsolved, unsolve# 
because so far it has found no enduring solution out) 
side the teaching of Jesus. Dante has put the sol t 
tion more clearly than any other author in his “D: 
vine Comedy,” written to lead man from unhappines 
to happiness, through a pilgrimage to God achieves 
through the elevated consciousness of the “Paradise, 
And this pilgrimage is significantly made by Danth 
while still in the flesh. But few read the ‘‘Paradise#¥ 
yesterday, and everyone reads the “Inferno.”’ Everyp 
one will read and understand the ‘Paradise’ toj 
morrow. 


Harmony in Religious Integration 


“Lazarus” has a message similar to that of thd 
“Divine Comedy.” It tells the story of a man raised 
| 

| 


from death through the operation of medical science# 
The life of this new Lazarus, called in the play Diegd 
Spina, has been entirely regulated by a rigid orthodox) 
acceptance of life after death. In his zeal for lifé 
after death he has made life on earth so miserable fou 


himself and everyone around him through enforced} 
renunciation of everything desirable, that throught 
too close confinement his daughter has become ¢ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
) 


life with one of the peasants on Diego’s farm. 
In the first act, his daughter, confined to a wheel 
chair, is presented with her pet rabbit, just resusci4 
tated from death by an injection of adrenaline into 
the heart. But the daughter’s happiness is blighted 
by her father, who snatches the rabbit from her arms 
in the conviction that such a miracle of life restored is 
contrary to the will of God, in this act giving a typical 
evidence of his bigoted denial of all life and joy. 
Then Diego himself is killed by an automobil 
The surgeon who revived the rabbit performs the sam 
operation on Diego with equal success. Diego r 
turns to consciousness. If there is any life beyond th 
grave he should remember it. Does he? He does 
not. His memory gives no evidence of any experienc 
whatever during the period when he was dead. 
Fearing a tragedy should Diego learn such evi 
dence against the reality of life beyond death, sol 
fulcrum of his faith and all his acts on earth, Diego" 
associates withhold from him knowledge of what ha 
happened. Among them is his son, who has lost hi 
too strenuously imposed faith, renounced the priest 
hood, and returned home. 
_ Then one day Diego learns the secret. His fait 
1s overturned. He and others around him are seize 
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hy his fury and despair at the loss of the life to come. 
itterly they regret the loss of the present life as they 
jnterpret it; that is, they regret the sins that they have 
jeft uncommitted in the hope of future reward. 

But under stress of the crisis, the son regains 
jus faith, and is inspired. ‘You cannot understand 
jhe life beyond human life,’’ he tells his father in ef- 
ject, “because your consciousness is only human.” 
ind then comes the significant point, for Pirandello 
in. the words of the son recognizes that there is an 
scape for mankind, that there is a way to life he can 
lollow, to the life beyond human life. 
; “In God one does not die,” says the son. In God 
s the life we are seeking. Also he admonishes the 
ather, ‘‘Rise, rise and walk in life, in earthly life,”’ 
u typical Italian admonishment, in its realism and its 
ove of all that is beautiful in earth, in its love of love 
10t for anything it may contain, but for itself alone, 
the Italian, part-Christian, part-pagan, application 
of the immediacy of God. 

In the reborn consciousness, that is in the human 
-onsciousness united to God, God “in whom it does 
not die out,” in this ‘‘second birth” of the attainment 
of the kingdom of Heaven, form and movement are 
anited. The Orientals refer to this state of conscious- 
1ess as “illumination” or Nirvana; the psychologists 


call it “cosmic consciousness,’ the consciousness 
present in a few of the supreme men of history, such as 
Dante and Leonardo da Vinci and most of the saints. 
This state of consciousness, especially the aspect 
known as Nirvana, has been defined as a condition 
of inertia, inactivity, nothingness, . ... by those 
who do not understand it. But those who do under- 
stand it define it rather as movement, a movement 
like that of some celestial top, spinning so rapidly as 
to appear motionless. ‘‘Form,” then, united with 
“movement.’’ In the spiritual life, Pirandello’s dream 
comes true. 

And thus the Italian dramatist, in no way pro- 
fessedly religious or Christian, in one of his plays sug- 
gests most feelingly the Christian answer. Because 
the Christian answer is the only answer, the final word 
that coordinates and harmonizes all the discrepancies 
of this life, be it seen as a struggle of ‘form’ and 
“movement”’ or otherwise. 

The world needs an author who will develop this 
answer fully in all its modern implications. The 
world will have such an author in its next generation. 
But even without “Lazarus,” Pirandello would be a 
prophet of the new age. For so perfect a statement 
of the problem as he has given is the next thing to a 
perfect statement of its solution. 


Deepening Our Spiritual Life 


Robert W. Jones 


=) HE sigh, “Oh for a deepening of our spiritual 
Bo life,’ so often heard, prompts me to share 
with the readers of The Christian Register 
rs} the technique which I have followed during 
the past few years for deepening my own spiritual 
life. The process is an endless one. I have discovered 
no short cuts and no terminal. Here is my formula, 
my technique: 

First I force myself to set aside a part of every 
day for nourishing my spiritual life. 


Let us put by some hour of every day 

For holy things! whether it be when dawn 

Peers through the window pane, or when the moon 
Flames like a burnished topaz in the vault, 

Or when the thrush pours in the ear of eve 

Its plaintive monedy: some little hour 

Wherein to hold rapt converse with the soul 
From sordidness and self a sanctuary, 

Swept by the winnowing of unseen wings, 

And touched by the White Light Ineffable. 


I carry into my sanctuary a note-book and an 
idea. Both are important. For purposes of illus- 
tration let us suppose the idea is “The kingdom of 
Heaven is within you.’”’ This is a timeless text, but 
one which many ministers have not used in recent 
Jays, if the comments of laymen are to be accepted 
at full value. My-.next step is to transpose the idea 
nto personal terms and to note my emotional reac- 
‘ion to it. Iam pleased with my reaction to the idea, 
“The kingdom of Heaven is within me.” Am I not 
‘he sole ruler of an empire? I ask myself what I 
shall do with this idea and the pleasant feeling of 
ordsbip which it stirs within me. Usually my first 
‘eaction is a selfish one. I think of ways and means 


of enriching my life from the storehouse of nature, 
friends and community. So far I have been thinking 
on a purely selfish level. Experience has taught me 
not to discard an idea because it does not please my 
ego. Ideas that at first are repulsive have proved to 
be of unusual value to my spiritual life. In religion 
as in eating we are undernourished because our diet 
has been unbalanced. The specialist suggests that 
we change our diet, and recommends foods which we 
need but do not like. What a glorious day it will be 
for our churches when our people increase their sub- 
scriptions when the minister preaches sermons which 
they do not like! We shall never grow spiritually 
while we limit our spiritual nourishment to ideas that 
say amen to our prejudices. 

I pause to look ahead. What kind of fruit will 
this idea bear two years hence? ‘Twenty years from 
now? The answer in this case is satisfactory. Witha 
mind that has been touched by Epicurus I go ahead 
and analyze the idea in the light of an ancient formula: 
Isit true? Isit beautiful? Is it good? 


If you are tempted to reveal 

A tale to you someone has told 
About another, make it pass, 

Before you speak, three gates of gold. 
These narrow gates: First, “Is it true?”’ 
Then, “Is it needful?” And the next 
Is last and narrowest, ‘‘Is it kind?” 
And if to reach your lips at last 

It passes through these gateways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. 


The depth of my spiritual life is in large measure 
determined by my conception of truth, beauty and 
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goodness. I am old-fashioned enough to limit truth 
to that which is coherent in the universe. Many ideas 
which are congenial to me on the personal plane fail 
to pass the first test on the universal plane. Is it true? 
True in the sense of a chemical formula, of a law of 
physics, etc.? When an idea fails to pass the test of 
truth it must be \liscarded immediately. No idea can 
minister to my spiritual life if it is not in harmony 
with the scheme of life. 

The second test on the universal plane is akin to 
the first: Is it beautiful? I approach the idea from the 
negative side by asking whether or not the idea clashes 
with other ideas that have passed all my tests. If it 
does not pass the test of beauty, I do not discard the 
idea, especially if it has been pronounced beautiful by 
some spiritual genesis. I] examine my philosophy to 
see where it clashes with this new idea. It often hap- 
pens that the clash is due to my stinted development. 

The last test on the universal plane is: Is it good? 
I must face the idea not with the question, does it 
seem good to me, but is it good for everyone? The 
easiest way to answer this question is to ask: How long 
has it endured? Who have been its champions? Who 
its critics? 

Even when the idea has passed my tests on the 
personal plane and on the universal plane of enduring 
values, it has done nothing to deepen my spiritual life 
because I have not absorbed the idea into my religious 
life. An idea must become part of my religious faith. 
Is it something I can live by through stormy and 
through pleasant weather? Will it be a controlling 


In Memory of Celia Thaxter, 1835-1894 
Charles R. Joy 


SHE name of Celia Thaxter shines most brightly 
in the firmament of Shoals fame. In the 
@%| four centuries of Shoals history she has been 
eat} §=the best known of Shoalers for her writings, 
her friendships and her personality. In this centenary 
year we are reminiscent and proud. 

A thumb-nail sketch of her life will be a sufficient 
reminder. She was born in Portsmouth, June 29, 1835. 
At the age of four she was brought to White Island 
by her father, Hon. Thomas B. Laighton, the new light- 
house keeper, and her tiny brother, a little baby of three 
months, accompanied her, held in its mother’s arms. 
That little baby was called Oscar, and doubtless 
there was the same smile in his eyes that we still see 
there in his ninety-sixth year, when the salt spray 
came dashing over the weather rail and the great sea 
welcomed him. 

Two years later, in 1839, a brother, Cedric, was 
born, and the family was complete. In 1847, when 
Celia was twelve, Oscar eight, and Cedric six, they 
all moved over to Appledore, where the father built 
a hotel, which was opened the next vear. It was per- 
haps a sign of the future that the first name on the 
register of the new hotel was that of Rev. John Weiss, 
a Unitarian minister and biographer of Theodore 
Parker. The hotel flourished and the young girl grew 
in winsomeness. At the age of sixteen she was married 
to Levi Lincoln Thaxter in the south parlor of the 
“Appledore,” the same Rev. John Weiss officiating, 


_ the first child to be born on the island for a hundred | 


Will I defend the ide 
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force in my social conduct? i 
against ridicule or if it is questioned by those in aw) 
thority over me? Does it give me a life-long tas i 
If not, itis not mine. I have uncovered another bling 
spot in my religious life. 

Two tests remain: Is the idea constructive in na | 
ture? If the idea has been stated negatively I restatij 
it in the affirmative. There is only one way to over 
come evil: “with good.” By now my religious ide@! 
glows with suggestions that demand to be acted uponi} 
I can no longer remain in my sanctuary. I must b | 
about my Father’s business. 

My conduct is the final test. If I have faith in 
an idea to the point where I am willing to work for its 
fruition and to make personal sacrifices to promote 
the spread and growth of the idea, I know that the idea 
is nourishing my spiritual life. 

it is a long and tedious task. An idea cannow| 
be absorbed in one period of study or in ten. I ami) 
keeping everlastingly at the task of weeding and 
planting my spiritual garden, and slowly but surely} 
I am conscious of the fact that my philosophy of lifes 
glows with the radiance of a religion. My spiritua 


life is being deepened by cultivation and by contact | 


| 


with present-day social problems. It has not been 
inherited. Centuries before the birth of Jesus anf 
oriental philosopher said: 
Taking my first step with the good thought, 
Taking my second step with the good word, 
And taking my third step with the good deed, 
I entered Paradise. 


The Thaxters went to live in what was called the 
North Cottage and there a boy was born named Karl, } 


years. For several years the Thaxters lived in the | 
parsonage of Star Island, and Mr. Thaxter preached | 
to the villagers and taught their children. These, 
said Celia later, were the happiest years of their mar- 
ried life. She was already writing her poems and be- | 
coming well known to the literary world. Then about. 
1860 the Thaxters moved to Newtonville, where Mr. 
Thaxter’s father had given him a fine home. Celia. 
did not return to the Shoals for five or six years, but 
in the spring of 1866 she was called back by her father’s 
illness, and the whole family was together when he 
died. From that time on Mrs. Thaxter used to spend 
her summers at the Shoals, and sometimes, because | 
of her mother’s failing health, a part of the winter also. 
Then in 1879 the dear mother died. She had been 
carried over to Portsmouth for medical attendance, © 
but when she died she was brought back to Appledore 
to be buried beside her husband, Mrs. Thaxter herself _ 
reading the simple service. Mr. Thaxter passed on 
in 1884, and ten years later Celia died. On a quiet 
August afternoon she was buried on a bed of sweet 
bay, the music of Schumann was played, an old friend, 
James de Normandie, the Unitarian minister of 
Portsmouth, spoke a word of tribute, and those who 
loved her heaped flowers on her grave. 

These briefly are the main outlines in the life of 
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‘at radiant personality whom Uncle Oscar always 
led “sister.” The enduring attachment of his life 
is for this sister, whose memory has grown lovelier 
rough the years, though she was laid to rest more 
an forty years ago. 

The stranger might suppose that barren ledges of 
ck would never breed poetry, or gentleness, or grace. 
rength, and hardihood, and courage, indeed, but 
rdly beauty and softness and love. Uncle Oscar 
ys that he once had an argument with a carpenter 
mm Rye, N. H., as to how a door should be hung, 
d the carpenter exclaimed: ‘“‘What do you know, 
tu never saw an apple tree in blowth!” It was true. 
2 had never seen at that time an apple tree in bloom. 

Yet other things took the place of that kind of 
auty. Early in the spring on White Island sister 
uld seek for the first blades of grass as they came 
ooting up from the thin soil, and take them in the 
use to marvel at them. “Better than a shop full of 
ys they were to me,” she said. And she was right 
/ her wonder. Said Walt Whitman, “I believe a 
uf of grass is no less than the journeywork of the 
s.”’ So on that lonely rock sister lived in a wonder- 
1 world of light and beauty and happiness. There 
ere no lectures, operas, concerts, theaters, no music 
any kind, no streets, shops, carriages, postmen, or 
ighbors, not even a door-bell. But there was the 
ory of sea and sky, there were singing birds and leap- 
g fish, there were delicate seaweeds, and grass, 
id a few precious flowers, there were crabs and spi- 
xs and grasshoppers, there were the dawn and the 
nsets and the sails that passed, at night there were 
e stars above and below the magic of the light that 
ing its pearls and rubies on the tide. 

Out of the loneliness of that life, beauty and grace 
ere born. The poems that she wrote later and the 
quisite prose that she penned are a constant rebuke 
. those who think that beauty can be found only in 
arble halls and stately parks and formal gardens. 

There was, however, something else there besides 
e wonder of rock and sky and sea. There was the 
rath of the storm, when ships were hurled to their 
struction and death was close at hand. The second 
mmer the family was on the island the covered way 
at led to the lighthouse was carried off by the huge 
as that battered on their rock, the boathauses were 
ashed away, and the brig Pocahontas staggered past 
her grave. There was terror there as well as beauty, 
id that terror made a vivid impress upon sister’s 
ypressionable soul. Why should the Father in 
aven let his children meet such bitter death? 


| 


Oh, wherefore? Are we naught to Thee? 
Like senseless weeds that rise and fall 
Upon thine awful sea, are we 
No more then, after all? 


This was the question that troubled the mind of 
e little girl, and there came to her then the only 
iswer that has ever come to the age-old problem 
evil. ‘‘Peace, be still.”’ ‘Bow thy head and take 
e’s rapture and life’s will and wait. At last all shall 
_clear.”’ And sister climbed the lighthouse tower 
d lit again the lamps of that glorious clustered flower 
ten golden and five red. 

It was early, you see, that sister came to think of 
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those deeper and darker problems of life. There was 
a time when she wondered and doubted. Did she 


believe? What did she believe? She could not keep 
her faith out of her poems, even while she questioned. 
Perhaps because she believed with her heart and ques- 
tioned with her mind. 

At first she sought the answer in nature itself. 
How could she have done otherwise? She knew herself 
always to be a part of the Lord’s universe. But this 
alone did not satisfy. She longed for a closer knowl- 
edge, and sought the answer in the wisdom of the ages, 
in the sacred books of the Orient. By this round- 
about way, which so many others have followed, she 
came back again to the Bible. The New Testament 
became to her a great solace, but she found the same 
truth elsewhere, for truth, she said, is one. 

So life ripened to the end, and because she al- 
ways shared the riches of her life with all about her, 
her house became a mecca for the great and the less 
great who could find their way to her. She inter- 
preted to them the wind and the cloud, and the bird’s 
flight, and the sea’s murmur, and the flower’s fra- 
grance. Yet she could not improve her childish faith, 
which she found to contain all the wisdom of the years. 
Not always to the wise and great is the truth revealed, 
but to the babes. 

The landing at White Island is a dangerous one. 
It is easy to launch the boat there, for it runs down the 
long slip out beyond the breakers, but woe to him who 
fails to get the keel of his boat between the two long 
stringers when he is landing. In the moonless summer 
nights Celia used to go down to the slip with a lantern 
to guide her father’s boat past the ragged ledge to 
that one spot where the landing must be made. It 
was dark down there by the water’s edge as she sat 
between the stringers, for the beams from the light- 
house passed far overhead, but she had no fears as she 
waited there, patiently and happily watching for her 
father’s boat to come in. Then at last there would 
come a sound from out the darkness, the rattling of an 
oarlock, the creaking of a mast, and voices on the dark 
sea, and the little girl would call out: “Is that you, 
father?’ To her joy there would come the well-known 
shout, as the tall white sail was suddenly illumined 
by the lighthouse ray. 

The poem written in the later years ends with these 
lines: 

I will be patient now, 
Dear Heavenly Father, waiting here for Thee: 
I know the darkness holds Thee. Shall I be 
Afraid, when it is Thou? 


On Thy eternal shore, 
In pauses, when life’s tide is at its prime, 
I hear the everlasting rote of Time 
Beating forevermore, 


Shall I not then rejoice? 
Oh, never lost or sad should child of Thine 
Sit waiting, fearing lest there come no sign, 
No whisper of Thy voice! 


There may be a higher wisdom than that, but I do 
not know what it is. In any case it embodies the 
abiding faith of Mrs. Thaxter’s life, and could she add 
her blessing to the centenary season, I believe it would 
be in the terms of such a faith as this, 
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THE ENGLISH PEOPLE SPEAK 


HE most satisfactory aspect of the quarrel between 
the Italian and Abyssinian governments is the 
attitude of the English people, as manifested in 

the “‘straw vote” recently taken with reference to 
the League of Nations. Over ninety-five percent of 
the votes cast, 11,090,387 in all, placed the con- 
fidence of the voters in the present League of Nations, 
as the most satisfactory means of settling interna- 
tional disputes. This is all the more remarkable when 
the trend of public opinion in many other countries is 
running against the League. 

The cynically-minded are quick to remark that 
the League of Nations enables England to hold her 
ill-gotten gains of the last great war, and that there- 
fore the League is the only anchor to which the 
British can cling as the storm approaches. Such a 
cynical attitude entirely misrepresents and misjudges 
the attitude of the English people. This vote of 
allegiance to the League represents the solid faith of 
the people in the possibility of averting war by ra- 
tional means, even though this may mean the em- 
ployment of sanctions, and of their belief that the 
present organization, however defective it may be, 
offers more hope than any other of growing into an 
effective international institution. The American 
people will appreciate this realistic attitude of the 
English people. 

Faith in this institution will do more to prevent 
war than faith in offensive armament. Mussolini 
himself seems to be aware of this. When he was 
recently asked by an American reporter why he ap- 
parently flouted the League, he immediately asked why 


America was not itself in the League. The preserif 
of America there would add the weight that is neciip 
sary to make it an object of respect to the nations}f 
which it is composed. Those who are still opposed | 
the American entry into the League should ask the} 
selves why the English people, who are as fearful |} 
entanglement in continental affairs as is the Americif 
in European affairs, has given this overwhelming ve 
of confidence in an institution which in the minds} 
many is tottering to destruction. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* ok 


THE FUNCTION OF REALISM 


ANY people deplore realism today and sharpij} 
criticize those who tell the true story of tl 
evils, corruption and insincerity of our cijj 

ilization. This criticism is particularly likely to co H 
from religious people who, by their background ar 
training, are used to thinking the nicer thoughts a 
turning their minds in the direction of the pleasant 
types of individualistic idealism. One of America 
most famous preachers likened realism to draggi 
the garbage into the parlor. The argument thal 
realism is bad taste is often resorted to as a supposed } 
telling thrust. Somehow the idea has become it} 
trenched that religion is too nice to be bothered witil 
unpleasant information or awkward thoughts. 

If we analyze the actual function of realism we ca} 
see that it is not simply to shock people or discouragi 
them that many of the more prophetic minds dig w 
the very dirt of our life today and force us, if not to eak 
it, at least to look at it. It is rather because this i 
one of the valid ways of actually creating effectiv# 
idealism. If facing the truth merely shocks or dis# 
courages us is there not something wrong with us} 
Are we not too comfortable or too tender minded} 
Is there not some link missing in our moral responsive} 
ness? Would we have the structure of society and 
morals eaten from under us simply because we havd 
not the courage to look unpleasant facts in the face? 

It may very definitely be true that there is on¢ 
side of religion that has been sadly neglected—namely, 
the technique of creating courage to face life as it is 
Psychologists tell us that it is a mark of maturity to 
be able to face life realistically. Has religion shel: 
tered people and been overly tender so that they have 
not really matured spiritually? And is this why the 
idealism of church people is so ethereal and ineffective? 
There has never been a reformer or idealist of any 
note in the history of the world who did not know a 
lot of things that would shock other people, and it is 
doubtful if anything but a shallow and ineffective 
idealism can come from people who so shelter their 
minds that they are never shocked or discouraged. 
Let us be shocked and discouraged, if this be neces- 
sary, and then let something begin to germinate in our 
souls and rebound from that first reaction, so that we 
shall move forward, but with tougher spirits a 
greater courage than we ever had before. If any re- 
ligion should be a religion of rugged spiritedness it 
should be that of Unitarianism. We should be able to 
stand realism and let it serve its creative function 
through us. | 


| 


Dale DeWitt. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


THE EAST WAR ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT 


The truce between Bolivia and Paraguay has resulted in 
e calling of a peace conference, and if direct negotiation fails, 
ith sides will accept arbitration by the permanent court of in- 
rational law at The Hague as recommended by the League of 
ations. Had the two countries accepted this arbitration in 
131, one hundred thousand lives would have been spared. Our 
ype that this will be the last war on this continent can only be 
alized by a whole-hearted permanent acceptance of the prin- 
ole of international arbitration. 

* * * 
ELEVEN MILLION FOR THE LEAGUE 

The British League of Nations Union has conducted a 
itional poll to discover the attitude of the electorate towards 
collective peace system. Out of the 11,627,765 votes that were 
st, 11,090,387 voted that Britain should remain a member of 
ie League. Votes in favor of an all-round abolition of national 
ilitary and naval aircraft by international agreement numbered 
933,558, with 1,706,762 against; 10,417,329 voted against the 
ivate manufacture of arms and 10,027,608 voted for economic 
tion against an aggressor nation. This is a larger vote than 
e largest ever secured by any political party at a general 
ection. 

’ WASHINGTON AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Senator Borah recently announced that he was looking for 
e origin of the following quotation attributed to Washington: 
Nhen, our institutions being firmly consolidated and working 
th complete success, we might safely and perhaps beneficially 
ke part in the consultations held by foreign states for the ad- 
sntage of the nations.” 

As yet, the earliest source appears to be a Harvard address in 
98 by Richard Olney in which the speaker said that Wash- 
zton thought that a time might come when our institutions, ete. 
) =e cannot as yet prove from Washington that we should enter 
© League of Nations. 

* * * 

TABLE MONEY AND INTERNATIONAL ANIMOSITY 
| Dr. B. M. Anderson writes in Lloyds Bank Monthly Review 
at “it would be eminently desirable, of course, that we should 
t the nations of the world together and simultaneously adopt 
finite and satisfactory policies which would stabilize curren- 
2s, lower tariff barriers, bring about a fair and reasonable set- 
sment of interallied debts, eliminate foreign exchange controls, 
d remove international animosities.” ‘But,’ he adds, “‘the 
yrid doesn’t do things that way. And I think that wise policy 
I be opportunistic about these matters. Accomplishing any 
e of them or part of any one of them will help to accomplish 
the rest. A sound gold sterling and a sound gold dollar would 
ve a great lift to the world and tremendously facilitate the 
sD of trade barriers and the other adjustments.” 

The Daily Telegraph quotes Lord Bradbury’s view that 
is and until nations with a favorable balance of payments 
e content so to frame their fiscal and monetary policies as to 
rmit such balances to be discharged otherwise than by absorp- 
m and sterilization of the monetary metals, it is futile to talk 
‘the restoration of metallic standards,’ and points out that 
onry Morgenthau, Jr., United States Secretary of the Treasury, 
1intains a dead silence on this crucial problem for Washington. 

* ok * 
AN ADVENTURE IN HUMAN RELATIONS 

In the words of Newton D. Baker, the National Conference 
Jews and Christians, which began in 1927, and of which Dr. 
rerett R. Clinchy is the director, ‘associates a number of 
oughtful and earnest people in an effort to analyze and allay 
e prejudices which exist between Protestants, Catholies and 


Jews. The conference seeks to moderate and finally to eliminate 
a system of prejudices which we have in part inherited and which 
disfigures and distorts our business, social and politica relations.” 
It is conducting an Institute of Human Relations at Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass., August 24-30. For the first time 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish leaders will come together for 
unhurried consideration of the contacts, clashes and occasions 
of conflict between these three major groups. 
THOSE FORTY MILLION AMERICANS 


The statement of the Federal Relief Administrator that 
the number of “‘relief cases’? had increased to 5,443,000, so that 
the total number of persons receiving aid had increased to 20,500,- 
000, was ominous enough. But only when we combine that fact 
with his other statement that only “about half the total number 
of unemployed in the country are on relief” is the real seriousness 
of the situation evident. It implies that other twenty millions 
are carrying on only by drawing on savings, by borrowing, by 
assistance from kinsfolk, or by relief from local voluntary agencies. 
It implies also that relief cases may be expected to grow in very 
large numbers. 


* * * 


POWERFUL GROUPS STAND FOR DEMOCRACY 


At the nineteenth commencement exercises of Fordham 
Univerity, John A. Matthews, advisory master of the Court of 
Chancery of New Jersey, called upon the graduates to seek 
Roman Catholic principles of social justice by following the lead 
of President Roosevelt. He said: “‘The remarkable parallel be- 
tween the principles regarding social reconstruction enunciated 
by the Popes and the efforts at national recovery launched under 
the Christian leadership of President Roosevelt is an earnest 
that social justice as preached by the Sovereign Pontiffs can be 
the ultimate economic salvation of America if Catholic action will 
express itself in united prayerful cooperation with honest elected 
leadership and not in the hopeless program, however sincere, of 
emotional mobocracy.” 

In view of the contention that Jews are more radically in- 
clined than other religious or racial groups—a contention chal- 
lenged recently by Professor Harry F. Ward of Union Theological 
Seminary—it is especially interesting to quote the following from 
a resolution adopted at the annual convention of the Rabbinical 
Assembly of America, the conservative rabbinical wing of Juda- 
ism: ‘‘Mindful of the drawbacks that inhere in our present eco- 
nomic and political order and seeking to advance the ushering 
in of a more equitable system, we reaffirm our unshakable faith 
in democratic institutions as a basic ideal for human society.” 

* * * 

ANOTHER DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

The Ezhavas, an Indian group numbering about two million, 
have resolved to work out a Five Year Plan to spread their 
“Declaration of Independence” and to lead a campaign against 
all religious observances. Formerly they were Buddhists in re- 
ligion; subsequently they formed an independent community 
owing allegiance to no religion, but remaining classed among 
Hindus. Their declaration and plan is due to the fact that they 
have been crushed and downtrodden for generations by the iniq- 
uitous treatment accorded them by caste Hindus in the name 
of their religion. Having no thought of the regenerating in- 
fluence of the universal spiritual principles on which all true re- 
ligion rests, they say that “religion is not at all essential; it has 
caused great strife in the land, and such strife could be avoided 
if religion were extirpated from the land.” 

1p eee 
THE CAPITALISTIC MOOD 

Willard A. Van Brunt sold out his interest in the Van Brunt 
Manufacturing Company of Horicon, Wis., in 1918. Last month 
he wrote to eighty-nine former employees of the company and 
to the widows of six saying, “I have had a wish to express the 
friendship I have always entertained for you.” He enclosed with 
each of his ninety-five letters three $1,000 federal baby bonds 

s “part of our earnings when we were all on the job.” 
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Laymen’s Convention, R. E. Institute and 
Appraisal Commission at Star Island 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League con- 
cluded an unusually full week at Star 
Island, July 18, having conducted a three- 
fold program. The first Laymen’s League 
convention to meet at the Shoals was held 
over the weekend; four formal sessions of 
the Unitarian Commission of Appraisal 
were held in the parsonage and occupied 
the free time of two of the week’s speakers 
for several days; and the usual Institute 
of Religious Education, in which the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association coop- 
erates, met. 

Dr. Frank W. Scott, president of the 
League, presided at some of the sessions of 
the convention and gave an important talk 
on ‘Liberal and Restricted Education.” 
Exaggerated nationalism, he said, is at 
the bottom of many efforts today to limit 
freedom of teaching in America. He re- 
ferred to the attack on educational freedom 
of study, thought and speech, which Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst has been leading, 
and his efforts to fasten a red label to 
eminent educators in colleges and univer- 
sities. In no case has he proved his charge, 
Dr. Scott declared, although he has done 
his worst to make the study of social and 
political subjects suspect in a number of 
prominent institutions of learning. Dr. 
Scott also referred to the teachers’ oath 
of allegiance, which he described as “‘the 
latest attempt to conceal truth and pro- 
hibit thought in the schools.” 

William Roger Greeley, at the same ses- 
sion of the convention, spoke on ‘‘Herbs 
and Apples and the Day,” from Emerson’s 
lines on “Days.’”’ Man has two kinds of 
choice, he said, immediate and deferred. 
His immediate choice of work to lead to 
the goal of ease, often results in his learn- 
ing to despise this goal and to substitute 
for it ever-increasing activity and creativ- 
ity. 

At a joint conference of the League and 
the Young People’s Religious Union, on 
“bridging the gap” or recruiting ‘‘grad- 
uates’ from the Union for the League, 
Edward P. Furber of Boston, Mass., pre- 
sided and opened the discussion for the 
League. He felt that the important thing, 
if young men are to be interested, is to 
find something for them to do in the 
League. The principal speaker for the 
young people, J. N. Manning of Waltham, 
Mass., stressed the same idea: that as 
men leave the young people’s organization 
they need to have work offered them. 
Others who contributed to this discussion 
were John Brigham, president of the 
Y. P. R. U.; Winthrop M. Southworth, 
Jr., executive secretary of the Y. P. R. U.; 
Henry Herrick Bond of Waltham; S. S. 
Grotta of Hartford, Conn., and James W. 
Anderson of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

A convention session was devoted to the 


“New Partnership’ of ministers and lay- 
men, with Dr. Scott presiding and Harold 
M. Davis of Nashua, N. H., opening the dis- 
cussion with a comprehensive paper on 
the subject. This new partnership must 
begin experimentally in the local parishes 
and then become national through some 
central clearing-house, such as the League, 
which may pass along useful suggestions 
on local methods to the churches in gen- 
eral. 

Mr. Davis, who is a member of a League 
committee to work out the details of the 
partnership plan to be suggested to the 
churches, recommended four possible steps 
to take in this new partnership. The lay- 
men should reaffirm the complete freedom 
of speech of their own local minister. The 
minister and laymen should decide together 
on the topics of a certain number of ser- 
mons upon the economic, social, political, 
and other subjects which the laymen be- 
lieve offer the most troublesome ethical 
and spiritual problems today. The min- 
ister should obtain from the laymen their 
points of view and try to reconcile these 
views and work out a common ground of 
understanding of the questions discussed. 
Finally, the laymen and minister should 
make a time-study of the latter’s time, in 
order that the laymen may understand 
his work and relieve him of as much of his 
burden as possible. 

A further session of the convention took 
up program building, membership, at- 
tendance at meetings, and League and 
chapter finances. A valuable recommen- 
dation was that of keeping a cross-refer- 
ence card index of individuals and their 
special interests, talents and capabilities, 
to be drawn upon when a particular piece 
of parish work is to be done. This serves 
the double purpose of drawing people into 
the work of the church and of securing for 
the church the best talent available in 
music, teaching, finance, research, manage- 
ment, organization, promotion and pub- 
licity. The theory is that with everyone 
doing a little, no one is overworked and 
few opportunities for church work are lost. 
All have a chance to make constructive 
contributions toward living their religion, 
as well as to make financial contributions 
toit. Mr. Anderson, director of volunteer 
field work, presided. 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., chairman, presided at the sessions 
of the Commission of Appraisal, and there 
were present Professor Walter Prichard 
Eaton of Yale University; Frederic G. 
Melcher of Montclair, N. J.; Rev. James 
Luther Adams of Wellesley Hills; Dr. H. 
Paul Douglass and John J. Hader, the 
director and assistant director of studies, 
Among questions discussed were pronounce- 
ments on controversial social problems, 
the possible relations between the Depart- 


ments of Religious Education of the tv} 
liberal church bodies, and possible methou|y 
of coordination and cooperation. By 
vitation of the Commission, Ernest Y 
Kuebler, secretary of the Department | 
Religious Education of the A. U. A., am 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vig) 
president of the Association, were in co} 
sultation with the Commission on the su} 
ject of internal administrative organiz 
tion. 

At other sessions consultants were D 
Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the Cran} 
Theological School in Tufts College, ar 
Professor John M. Ratcliff. 

Sub-committees, with their chairmel 
cooperating with the Commission inclua 
the following: committee on values, Pr 
fessor James Bissett Pratt of Willia 
College; on ministerial education, M 
Adams; on status of ministers within t 
churches, Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn 
Chestnut Hill, Mass.; on religious educa 
tion, Mr. Eliot. 


T. Yoder of Montpelier, Vt. i 
story of the Good Samaritan Mr. Yode 
developed the idea that, although thj 
priest and the Levite were good men, the 
took refuge behind the method of theolog 
and discussion to avoid giving practi | 
help. They are more representative of th 
religion of the average man today than i 
the Good Samaritan, according to M 
Yoder. 
Between the morning chapel servieg 
and the evening candlelight, a successiom 


of lectures and conferences filled most of 


the time throughout the week of the re} 
ligious education institute. Each day D | 
Skinner spoke on some phase of aa 
Social Gospel”; Dr. Richard M. Elliott} 
head of the department of psychology ai 
the University of Minnesota, discusseq 
“Developmental Psychology’; Mr. Kueb+4 
ler conducted a conference upon the 
technique of church-school worship; Mr 
Eliot led a seminar on church-school pro 
gram building, designed especially fol 
ministers and superintendents; Miss Bessie 
L. Doherty of Auburndale, Mass., and 
Mrs. Yoder led conferences on junior and 
intermediate methods and materials, and 
methods and materials for kindergarten! 
and primary work. { 

The evenings were occupied by lectures, 
except for the banquet and stunt program 
on the last evening. Mrs. Elliott gave an 
illustrated lecture on ‘‘The Saints in Art” 
for which she selected four personal 
for portrayal. These were St. Nicholas, § 
Jerome, St. George, and St. Francis ¢ 
Assisi. Mrs. Elliott’s fascinating storie 
both true and legendary, were supp 
mented by a large variety of quaint oli 
pictures by early artists, or artisans of m 
note who happened to be participating 1 
the building of some church or cathedr: 
Together they had value from the stant 
point of art development as well as fro 
that of religion and legend. Mrs. Ellio 
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, lecturer at the Minneapolis Institute 
Art and formerly was on the staff of 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
‘k. 

uring the week Dr. Elliott spoke on 
heritance,” emphasizing the part that 
ents and earlier forbears play in the 
elopment of the human being, who is 
n with a complicated set of potentiali- 
that cannot be explained by environ- 
it, although he did not minimize the 
et that surroundings have on a child. 
itinuing his talks, he discussed ‘‘Baby- 
d.” In the pre-natal periods the infant 
elops more, proportionately, than in 
other period, he said. Birth is not 
beginning of life at all and its im- 
vance is greatly exaggerated. Human 
slopment after birth cannot depend 
rely upon learning, as some psycholo- 
3 believe, for the maturation processes 
n in such matters as growth, cutting of 
h, and puberty. In his lecture on 
olescence,’”’ Dr. Elliott spoke of day- 
‘ms and the tremendous influence on 
ying youth which lies in the movies. 
't movies, he declared, contain nothing 
nake people more thoughtful or more 
'to meet life. He believes that they 
‘titute one of the greatest of menaces 
te making of an adequate, happy adult 
of the individual. His last two lec- 
ere upon “Maturity” and ‘‘Retro- 
Fad 

c. Skinner talked about Christianity 
the Social Gospel, Christianity and the 
ily, Christianity and Economic Prob- 
, Christianity and Peace, and A Social 
inique for the Church. Man’s world 
't to be integrated into worship, he 
| A constructive program for develop- 
2 social point of view should begin 
‘in a child’s life. The church must go 
| pronouncements into action. It 
ld cooperate with agencies in the 
munity which should look upon the 
ch as their rightful ally. 

'e Isles of Shoals, Celia Thaxter, and 
amily, and other points of interest to 
ls-lovers were embodied in a lecture on 
ittier-land’’ by Howard A. Corey of 
on, who showed slides of the Whittier 
‘place, views along Salisbury Beach, in 
‘rhill, Mass., and in the White Moun- 


om the standpoint of the Unitarian 
yship nothing during the institute 
more illuminating than two lectures 
| by Dr. Douglass, who furnished a 
‘number of valuable statistics in a 
on ‘The Characteristics of the Uni- 
1 Churches which Condition Their 
ods of Religious Education.” These 
tics were based upon a partial report 
urch schools made during the present 
in comparison with similar reports 
131. His second lecture was on ‘“‘The 
rtunity and Need for Radical Ex- 
entation in Religious Education.” 
Jommission is preparing a report to be 
‘in Cincinnati, Ohio, at the General 


Conference, and is already outlining the 
complete report which will be made at the 
next annual meeting of the A. U. A. 

Dr. Douglass regards the Unitarian 
group better fitted than any other both in 
theory and competency for radical experi- 
mentation. From reports of 113 schools, 
he has assembled the following informa- 
tion: thirty-seven schools have teachers 
paid at rates from twenty-five cents to 
five dollars a week, with one dollar the most 
frequent rate; nearly half of the schools 
show an enrollment of fewer than fifty; 
sixty-four have religious-education com- 
mittees; the average number of teachers is 
7.5 to a school; fifty-eight percent of the 
pupils are under twelve years and thirty- 
two percent from twelve to sixteen, so 
that the Unitarian church school is over- 
whelmingly an institution for children and 
younger adolescents; sixty-four percent 
have one-hour sessions; thirteen percent 
have less and twenty-six percent more; 
sixty-nine schools have cradle rolls. At 
best half of the 845 teachers have either 
college or normal training. 

Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster of Proc- 
tor Academy, presided at the banquet, at 
which only brief toasts were given. Mr. 
Anderson made the sports awards. The 
blessing, before the banquet, was asked by 
Uncle Oscar Laighton. 

Jessie H. Donahue. 
* * 


LEAGUE TO MEET IN PETERSHAM 


The Eastern convention of the Laymen’s 
League will be held this autumn Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, September 20-22, 
at the Nichewaug Inn in Petersham, Mass., 
where the meetings of 1932 and 1933 took 
place. As before, the delegates will have 
the entire hostelry to themselves. The 
new president of the League, Dr. Frank W. 
Scott, will preside at the sessions. 

x * 


DIGHTON HOLDS HOMECOMING 


The Dighton, Mass., Unitarian church 
closed its year’s activities on June 30 when 
the tenth annual Homecoming Sunday 
was observed by the largest congregation 
ever to assemble for the traditional service. 
The visitor traveling the greatest distance 
came from California. 

The annual parish meeting was held 
June 29. A parish supper was followed by a 
business meeting and the election of of- 
ficers. Those elected were: moderator, 
Frederick W. Talbot; clerk, Dwight F. 
Lane; and treasurer, Lester H. Lassen. 
The financial report showed a gain over 
the past year, and the attendance report 
showed that the morning congregations 
have increased over the two previous 
years. 

Rev. George L. Thompson tendered his 
resignation as pastor, to take effect Sep- 
tember 1, when he will have completed a 
ten-year pastorate. The parish voted not 
to accept his resignation and to ask him 
to continue as pastor. 


MAINE MINISTERS CONSIDER 
PROGRAM OF SOCIAL ACTION 


The Program of Social Action was made 
the subject of study and discussion at a 
seminar-conference of Maine Unitarian 
ministers held at Castine, Me., June 24-28. 
Two and three sessions were held daily, 
with time allowed each day for some rec- 
reation. 

The conference was first planned by a 
group of ministers which met last January 
at the Bangor Theological Seminary’s 
convocation lectures. A committee was 
then appointed to select a bibliography 
relevant to social action and social prob- 
lems and to make all other arrangements. 

The bibliography was divided into two 


sections. The first section, economic and 
philosophical in nature, was required 
reading. The second section was com- 


posed of optional books on many subjects 
of which a specified number should be read. 
Those planning to attend were asked to 
comply with the bibliographical require- 
ments. The cooperation of these present 
in this regard greatly facilitated the dis- 
cussions. 

Each discussion period was devoted to a 
specific part of the Program of Social Ac- 
tion. The responsibility for leading the 
various sessions was divided among those 
present, the assignments having been 
made by the chairman of the committee 
two weeks before the conference began. 
During the discussions a secretary was 
present who kept record of the varying 
points of view, pertinent arguments, and 
agreements. These records will be drawn 
up and copies distributed to all of the Uni- 
tarian ministers in Maine, whether in at- 
tendance at the conference or not. A copy 
also will be sent to the Commission of Ap- 
praisal, at whose request the proceedings 
were recorded. 

Two sessions of the conference were de- 
voted to the problems of ministerial unity 
on social action. This was in accordance 
with the plan of the Ministerial Union’s 
Committee on Social Action, under whose 
auspices regional meetings are being held 
throughout the United States to study ways 
and means of unifying liberal forces on social 
problems. 

The ministers present at this seminar 
conference felt that it was well worth the 
money, effort, and time spent upon it. 
The committee was continued so as to 
arrange for two or three sessions to be held 
during the Bangor Convocation again in 
January, and at that time plans will be 
made for further seminar conferences to 
be held in June 1936 and annually there- 
after. 

Randall S. Hilton. 


* * 


Medford, Mass.—The First Parish in 
Medford has been the recipient of a gen- 
erous gift of $3,000 from Miss Frances A. 
Harris in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Lorenzo 
L. Green, life-long members of the parish. 
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Universalist Youth Refuse Immediate Merger 


Hopes for a united liberal religious youth 
movement, raised high by encouragement 
of the Unitarian Appraisal Commission 
and by the vote of the annual meeting cf 
the Young People’s Religious Union to 
merge with the Young People’s Christian 
Union, were indefinitely deferred last Sat- 
urday at Ferry Beach, Me., where the 
Y. P. C. U. met for its annual convention. 
At this meeting the Y. P. C. U. first adopted 
suggestions presented by Dr, Roger Etz as 
coming from a committee of the Univer- 
salist General Convention for promotion 
of denominational youth work, and then 
postponed consideration of merger with 
the following vote: 

“Realizing that much of the desire for 
merger with the Young People’s Religious 
Union has come through the inadequate 
program of the Y. P. C. U. to meet the 
needs of young people of the denomination, 
and recognizing the definite progress 
which has been made by the Union during 
the past year with the generous coopera- 
tion and support of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, and recognizing the pos- 
sibilities of developing a program during 
the next year based on the report of the 
advisory committee of the U. G. C. which 
has all the indications of the unqualified 
cooperation and support of the General 
Convention and which wil] meet the needs 
of all youth groups in the denomination, 
we recommend that action on merger 
with the Y. P. R. U. be postponed until 
the next convention, by which time we 
will have had an opportunity to observe 
the program which is to be developed, and 
that a committee be appointed to continue 
to cooperate with the Y. P. R. U.’’ 

A vigorous attack on the committee’s re- 
port was led by Rev. Max Kapp, Fitchburg, 
Mass., D. Stanley Rawson, Worcester, 
Mass., past Y. P. C. U. presidents, and 
Dorothy MacDonald, past secretary, as a 
vague instrument designed to emphasize 
denominationalism. Opposition to a con- 
sideration of merger was led by Arthur 
Olsen, Danbury, Conn., president, and 
William Gardner, Canton, Mass., execu- 
tive secretary. Since the Y. P. R. U. had 
assurance of denominational support, the 
question of U. G. C. support for the Y. P. 
C. U. in event of merger was also raised. 
Rey. G. H. Leining, recently called to All 
Souls’ Church at Braintree, Mass., gave as 
his personal opinion that the Y. P. C. U. 
should expect no aid if it gave up its 
strictly denominational position. 

Further opposition to the convention’s 
action was made on the grounds that one 
of the most promising possibilities before 
the Free Church Fellowship was being 
taken away, and that the young people 
were placing one more obstacle in the way 
of the Fellowship. 

Because of the decisiveness of the Y. P. 
C. U. vote, the Y. P. R. U., according to 
its executive committee, has abandoned 


hopes for immediate merger and the for- 
mation of a liberal religious youth move- 
ment, and will concentrate on the building 
up of its own program. Joint endeavors 
will be continued and advanced as prac- 
tical, particularly in parts of the country 
where Y. P. R. U. and Y. P. C. U. groups 
are few. In such areas, notably Kansas 
and the South, joint sectional organizations 
are already in operation. 


* * 


BISHOP BOROS CELEBRATES 
HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 


The eightieth birthday of Dr. George 
Boros, bishop of the Unitarian churches 
in Rumania, was celebrated recently with 
great enthusiasm in Kolozsvar. Dr. Boros 
has been the bishop of this group of Uni- 
tarian churches since 1928 and is very well 
known to American and British Unitarian 
churches. After finishing his studies at 
the Unitarian Theological College in 
Kolozsvar, he continued his studies from 
1877 to 1879 at Manchester New College, 
London. He then became a professor and 
later dean at the Theological College in 
Kolozsvar, and in 1901 he became assist- 
ant to the late Bishop Ferencz. A dis- 
tinguished thinker in the _ theological 
sciences, he published several books and 
became the founder and leader of the 
Francis David Association, which recently 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary in 
Kolozsvar. This association, with its 
laymen’s, its women’s and its youths’ de- 
partment, has now over 300 local groups, 
and publishes a paper, The Unitarian 
Gazette, of which Dr. Boros was the founder, 
and, for many years, the editor. 

On several occasions Bishop Boros has 
visited the American and British Unitarian 
churches, and represented his group of 
churches at the centenary celebrations held 
in Boston and in London in 1925. He was 
prominent also in the inauguration of the 
International Congress in 1900, and at that 
time received the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of divinity from Harvard University. 
He is an honorary member of the American 
Unitarian Association and of the British 
General Assembly. 

Besides his activity in connection with 
his churches, he is one of the leaders in 
Hungarian cultural and educational life 
in Transylvania, and an honorary member 
of several associations. He has published 
a biography of Samuel Brassai. 

On his eightieth birthday he received 
greetings and felicitations from the repre- 
sentatives of other religious denomina- 
tions, Protestant and Roman Catholic, and 
from various Hungarian cultural and lit- 
erary societies. His American and British 
friends join with their fellow-religionists 
overseas in expressing hearty congratula- 
tions to the only Unitarian bishop in the 
world. 


Joseph Ferenc. 


DAYTON UNITARIANS MAKE | 
SOCIAL PILGRIMAGE TO %)} 


To get fifty-two people, almost ha 
a total church membership, to travek}} 
or 400 miles in hot summer weather at /}} 
own expense, to visit and study a socia 
periment, is a noteworthy accomplishni} 
This is exactly what happened when 
H. Lee Jones conducted a trip to the 


29-30, for the members of the First | 
tarian Church of Dayton, Ohio, of w 
he is minister. It shows a very real int@ 
in the social application of religion. 
fact that after these travel-worn moto 
had arrived at their destination they s) 
a day and a half exploring the scen)j 
Norris, Tenn., in the warm June air, | 
real proof of their sincerity. | 
In addition to the members of the ii 
ton church, Rev. Everett M. Bar 
minister of the Westminster Cong 


i 


R. I., Dr. Curtis W-. Reese, 3 
Abraham Lincoln Center, Chicago, | 
and the writer, were with the party. | 

The significance of this pilgriml] 
however, lies not only in the fact the} 
took place but that it is one of a seria 
such pilgrimages which the members 
the Dayton church are planning. §& 
after Dr. Jones returns from Arka 
where he is making a film of the situa} 
among the “‘share-croppers’” in that 
gion, a pilgrimage will be made by | 
members of the church under his direc’ 
to the onion fields around McGufiie, O 
which have recently been the scene 
serious trouble between the farm owt 
and the agricultural laborers. Other s# 
pilgrimages are planned for the fall 
winter. 

The idea behind these pilgrimages 
that the members of the church shall th 
selves see at first hand the scenes of so 
maladjustment and, as at Norris, projé 
for their amelioration. It is their pla 
use the material gathered as a basis 
study groups among the men and wort 
in the church during the year. The A 
ance in the Dayton church is using | 
Program of Social Action as a backgrou 
for its study and is applying that prog 
specifically to the areas which some of | 
church members themselves have visit 

This plan has aroused the widest inter 
not only in the church itself but in 
whole city of Dayton. The T. V. A. 
was given wide newspaper publicity, an 
is felt that the church is thus makin 
very real contribution to the social ed 
tion of the community. It is felt by 
minister and members of the Dayton chu 
that it is not enough to preach religion 
Sundays or even to enunciate a social p 
gram based on religious idealism, un! 
they concern themselves with practi 
and specific applications of this ideal 
areas concerning which they have fi 
hand knowledge. q 


| 


Robert C. Dexte 
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RECEPTION TO MRS. PICKETT 


. recognition of a successful five-year 
pastorate 


Over 100 people attended the farewell 
seeption tendered Rev. Anita Trueman 
ickett of the Barnstable, Mass., Unitarian 
church in the parish house June 19. 
mong the guests were Rev. and Mrs. 
yhn M. Trout of Sandwich, Mass., Rev. 
ad Mrs. Carl F. Schultz of Hyannis, 
fass., and Rev. and Mrs. John A. Douglas 

Centerville, Mass. Assisting Mrs. 
ickett in receiving were Bruce K. Jerauld, 
erk of the Unitarian Society and super- 
tendent of the church school, and Louis 
_ Lauterbach, chairman of the parish 
pmmittee. The decorations of garden 
dwers were in charge of Miss Anne 
acon. 
| After the reception there was community 
oging under the leadership of Harry L. 
mes. In appreciation of the splendid 
ork done by Mrs. Pickett during her 
'rvice, Mr. Lauterbach, on behalf of the 
ymmunity, presented Mrs. Pickett with a 
arse of money. 
‘Mrs. Pickett completed a _ successful 
ve-year pastorate when she preached her 
rewell sermon on Sunday, June 23. In 
Idition to her inspiring pulpit work, she 
as taken an active part in the other work 
i the church and under her leadership 
ie church school has grown in member- 
up from less than twelve to more than 
xty. “Mother-and-child”’ luncheons are 
2ld two or three times a year, as well as 
2casional parents’ parties, when an op- 
ortunity is presented for the discussion of 
‘hool plans. During the school year, the 
itire school attends the opening service 
; church. This has made the school part 
the church and has led to the develop- 
ent of the junior choir. During the last 
sar Mrs. Pickett has devoted much of her 
me to the task of assisting the parish 
ymmittee in the study of the old records 
‘the church and the formulation of a new 
mstitution and by-laws which were 
lopted at the annual meeting in April, 
. replace the by-laws adopted by the 
ciety in 1836. Another outstanding 
s*hievement attributed to Mrs. Pickett’s 
tidance is the consolidating of the Flower 
uild and Alliance, this one organization 
yw carrying on the church and com- 
unity work more effectively than for- 
erly done by the two societies. 
In recognition of Mrs. Pickett’s minis- 
y, the Flower Guild-Alliance has given 
the church school a pulpit desk, bear- 
g the inscription: ‘‘Given in tribute to 
oy. Anita Trueman Pickett by the Flower 
uild-Alliance, June, 1935.” 

Robert H. Davis. 
* * 


TO HEAD CHURCH COUNCIL 


The Massachusetts Council of Churches 
d the Greater Boston Federation of 
aurches have announced the appointment 

Dr. Frank Jennings, Baptist minister 
d experienced leader in inter-church ac- 


tivities of Cleveland, Ohio, as executive 
secretary of both organizations. Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot is a vice-president of 
the Boston Federation representing Uni- 


tarian churches. 
* * 


OHIO VALLEY LAYMEN MEET 


The Ohio Valley Conference of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League held its seventh 
annual meeting June 29-30 at the Abe 
Martin Lodge in the Brown County State 
Park, Ind. 

The subject for the Saturday evening 
meeting was “Our State—What Does It 
Need?” The speakers were, for Indiana, 
Charles Baker; for Ohio, Robert A. Black; 
and for Kentucky, H. M. Denton. 

Mr. Baker stated that the things needed 
above everything else in Indiana were just 
a little more common sense and ordinary 
honesty in the administration of its affairs, 
and that so far nothing had been done to 
meet its most urgent needs: the reduction 
in the number of its counties in order to 
save unnecessary multiplication of ad- 
ministrative expenses; a reform in its 
crime situation; and the passing of a steril- 
ization law. 

Mr. Black stated that the thing Ohio 
needed most was to eliminate the rule of 
politicians and to establish a good business 
administration. He also advocated the 
unicameral system of legislation. Under 
the present arrangement the governor has 
a very large patronage through the com- 
missions and boards which he appoints, 
according to Mr. Black, and a great party 
machine through which he largely controls 
the House, while the Senate is largely con- 
trolled by the public utilities. All this 
promotes corruption and a government by 
and for the spoils system. 

Mr. Denton stated that many of these 
criticisms apply also to Kentucky. A re- 
duction in the number of its 120 counties 
is badly needed, as well as the unicameral 
system. Kentucky also needs a pardon 
commission, he said, the pardon activities 
of its governor being a disgrace. 

Concluding the evening session Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, spoke on “‘Points of 
Emphasis in Western Unitarianism this 
Year.’ We need most, he said, Appraisal, 
Social Action, and Church Extension. It 
should be remembered that the peculiar 
tasks of Unitarianism. today are quite dif- 
ferent from what they were formerly. 
Fifty and more years ago the great task 
was to harmonize religion with science. 
Today the tasks lie more in the political 
and economic field: how to avoid regimen- 
tation; how to preserve freedsm of speech 
and of the press; how to achieve social 
justice. 

In his sermon on Sunday morning on 
“Current Changes in Liberal Religion,” 
Rey. John Brogden of Urbana, IIll., said 
that most people still live with the tools 
and methods of thinking of yesterday. 

Most people accept the gadgets of mod- 


ern science, as the radio, automobile, 
aeroplane, as the essence of science, but 
refuse to apply scientific methods to their 
thinking. A modern unifying force is to be 
found in the knowledge of scientific facts. 
The truths of astronomy, biology, and 
physics are today accepted by all educated 
people throughout the world, even in 
China and India. If we find the courage to 
abandon our mythologies we may find in 
science a new unifying force upon which 
a new, comprehensive and cosmopolitan 
culture can be based. 

To achieve that new cultural unity is 
the principal task of liberal religion today. 

Since no meeting for the election of new 
officers could be arranged for lack of time, 
the officers of last year were asked to serve 
for the coming year: Herman Wischmeyer 
of Louisville, Ky., as secretary-treasurer, 
and Frederick Weygold of Louisville as 
president. 

Frederick Weygold, 


* * 


OHIO VALLEY YOUNG PEOPLE 


This summer the Ohio Valley Federation 
of the Young People’s Religious Union 
moved its annual conference from the 
state park at Clifty Falls, Ind., to that at 
Brown county. In addition to the pool, 
trails, game preserve, and other park facili- 
ties, the surrounding country proved so 
interesting that the forty delegates attend- 
ing the conference voted to return next 
year. 

Rey. Walton E. Cole of Toledo, Ohio, 
gave talks on “The Biography Cure,” 
some pointers in studying biography to 
the end of selfi-betterment; “Long, Town- 
send, Coughlin—Demagogues or Deliy- 
erers?” and ‘‘Developing Your Person- 
ality.” 

Rev. H. Stewart Carter of London spoke 
of the youth movement in England and on 
the continent, and on Sunday conducted 
the service in the Nashville, Ind., Episcopal 
church, preaching to a joint congregation 
of the regular church members and the 
conference. Mr. Carter discussed the 
theme of the conference, ‘Discovering a 
Philosophy of Life.” 

John Brigham, president of the Y. P. 
R. U., assisted the conference with valuable 
suggestions. 

The conference adopted a resolution 
favoring the appointment of a full-time 
secretary for the Middle West, another 
urging that the 1986 conference of the 
Leiden International Bureau be held in 
the United States, and another pledging 
support to any action taken by the Y. P. 
R. U. with respect to merger with the 
Young People’s Christian Union. 

Federation officers for the next year are: 
president, Norman Saunders; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Harriet Harris; second vice- 
president, Joseph Tate; secretary, Miss 
Florence Tenner; treasurer, Apperly Clin- 
kenbeard; and national representative, 
John Moeller. 

Norman Saunders. 
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MINNESOTA YOUNG PEOPLE 
IN CONFERENCE AT HANSKA 


The twelfth annual summer conference 
of the Minnesota Federation of Liberal 
Young People was held this year at Hanska, 
Minn., June 14-17, with delegates in at- 
tendance from Unitarian, Universalist, and 
other liberal churches. An unusual and 
interesting feature of the conference was 
the visit of Rev. H. Stewart Carter of 
London, who spoke about his work among 
young people in England. Mr. Carter is 
one of the founders and organizers of the 
British League of Youth, working actively 
for world peace. 

Professor A. Castell of the philosophy 
department of the University of Minnesota 
lectured Friday evening, June 14, on “John 
Dewey Formulates a Common Faith.” 
He distinguished between a religion and 
the religious individual. The former is 
usually associated with a system of faith 
or dogma inherited in our social environ- 
ment and historically conditioned. The 
latter is individualistic in its character, 
requiring unification of the ego exacting 
allegiance to inclusive ideal ends. 

On the following day Professor Castell 
discussed the problem of morality as viewed 
from the instrumentalist standpoint, point- 
ing out that at the heart of the moral prob- 
lem was the problem of ‘‘free will.”’ 

Rev. Robert S. Hoagland of Jamestown, 
N. Y., gave the Hill Top talks on Friday 
and Saturday. In his first talk Mr. Hoag- 
land spake about the paradoxical situation 
which is involved in all social idealism. 
There is national idealism, and there is an 
international idealism. The former is 
conditioned by one’s immediate environ- 
ment, the latter is acquired by reasoning, 
and does not always fit with the former. 
This subject matter was broadened by 
a discussion of the underlying basis of 
modern social idealism, which Mr. Hoag- 
land considered Saturday afternoon. He 
pointed out that we were not always con- 
scious of the fact that we have been living 
in an age of materialism, and that its in- 
fluence made itself felt even in our social 
idealism in the most subtle manner. 

The Sunday morning service was con- 
ducted by Rev. Georg J. M. Walen, the 
pastor of the local church. Mr. Hoagland 
delivered the sermon. 

The Sunday Hill Top talk was given by 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., 
who spoke about the value of tradition, 
emphasizing our Christian tradition. The 
function of the church is to make men 
care deeply about the ideals of life. There 
would be fewer disillusioned radicals, to- 
day, were they fully conscious of history on 
the one hand and imbued with the spirit 
of caring deeply on the other hand. 

Sunday afternoon Mr. Carter spoke in- 
terestingly and informatively about ‘‘The 
Liberal Youth Movement in England.” 
From a small beginning in 1920 the move- 
ment had spread all over England, and 
from England it had reached the European 


continent. The work was essentially for 
world peace, and the young people had 
shown an active interest in it. 

Liberal Union Hall was filled for the last 
meeting when Mr. Carter spoke about the 
present “Crisis in England.” 

Georg J. M. Walen. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Professor Maurice B. Visscher, head of 
the department of physiology of the College 
of Medicine of the University of Illinois 
and a member of the Third Unitarian 
Church of Chicago, Ill., left July 12 for 
Russia, where he is to deliver a paper be- 
fore a scientific congress. 


Rev. Clara Cook Helvie of Middleboro, 
Mass., delivered the sermon and conducted 
the baccalaureate service of the Memorial 
High School of Middleboro, at the exercise 
held in the First Unitarian Society June 16. 


Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, minister of the 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, IIl., 
spoke recently before the board of educa- 
tion of Chicago, Ill., at a hearing on the 
proposed extension of the R. O. T. C. 
Mr. Wilson is serving on the committee 
which is coordinating the work of church, 
labor, youth, and peace groups against 
military training in the schools. 


* * 
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JR. DUNCAN IN FIFTIETH 
YEAR AT CLINTON CHURCH 


Dr. James C. Duncan, who is now serving 
lis fiftieth year as minister of the First 
Jnitarian Society of Clinton, Mass., re- 
eived the congratulations of his many 
riends on his seventy-fifth birthday, 
uly 8. 

Dr. Duncan was born in Rathes, Scot- 
and, and came to the United States in 
881. A year later he entered the Mead- 
fille Theological School, from which he 
vas graduated in 1885. After a year of 
tudy at the Harvard Divinity School he 
‘ecepted the call of the Clinton church 
nd began a ministry that has continued 
vithout a break to the present day. 

In addition to his pastoral duties Dr. 
Juncan carries on many civic works, be- 
ag president and treasurer of the Weeks 
nstitute and vice-president of the Clinton 
lospital. He is also active in the affairs 
f the American Unitarian Association as 
ecretary of the Sustentation Fund and as 
| missionary worker. He has conducted 
nissions at Duluth, Minn., Houston, 
“exas, and Colorado Springs, Colo. 

In 1888 Dr. Duncan married Jessie 
renevra Fuller of Clinton, who died June 
9. A tribute to Mrs. Duncan was printed 
a The Register of July 11. 

* * 
| METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 


'“Hyaporated Unitarians” was the title 
vestowed on those who do not keep up 
heir practice of religious obligations, by 
Ars. Joseph Allen of White Plains, N. Y., 
peaking at the June meeting of the Metro- 
solitan Conference in the West Side meet- 
aghouse of the Community Church in 
Yew York, N. Y. 

| The meeting was one of the liveliest 
n the history of the conference, for a great 
umber of people had a share in the dis- 
ussion of the syllabus put out by the 
Jommission of Appraisal, several members 
f which were present. Four panels took 
Pp various aspects of Unitarianism. These 
vere led by Mrs. Allen and Dr. Minot 
jimons of All Souls’ Church, in the after- 
oon, and by Rev. Norman D. Fletcher 
f Montclair, N. J., and Rev. Dale De- 
Vitt of the Hollis Unitarian Church in the 
vening. 

During the intermission dinner was 
erved by the Community Alliance under 
he leadership of Mrs. Marian Gaylord 
\twell, the president. Dr. John Haynes 
Iolmes was in Germany but the assistant 
ainister, Rev. Leon R. Land, gave words 
f welcome from Dr. Holmes and from 
he church. B.C. Jutten of Orange, N. J., 
vas in the chair. The meeting was typical 
f Unitarianism in that a variety of opin- 
ons was expressed. The greatest diver- 
ence of views was over the question of the 
haracter of the public worship service. 
‘ome wanted it to be strictly devotional 
rith no reference to social or world prob- 
sms. Others said that when they were 
eligious they wanted to be religious about 


something. They did not know how to be 
religious in a vacuum. 

Much emphasis was placed on the neces- 
sity of attending church regularly, for 
the general opinion was that the success 
of the local church was the keystone of all 
possible progress for our cause. 

During the session Joseph Allen pre- 
sented a report of the Pension Committee 
which the conference endorsed. 

Edwin Fairley. 


* * 


MRS. PHILLIP G. MURRAY 
Mrs. Phillip G. Murray, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles E. Snyder of Daven- 
port, Iowa, passed away at the George 
Washington Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
Tuesday, July 3, following the birth of a 
daughter. She is survived by her husband, 
Rev. Phillip G. Murray, of the Calvary 
Baptist Church of Washington, a baby 
daughter, her parents, a brother, Robert G. 
Snyder of Iowa City, Iowa, and a sister, 
Mrs. Joseph E. Nero of Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Barbara Ives Murray was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., May 80, 1912. She was edu- 
cated in Sioux City, Iowa, graduating 
from Central High School in 1929. She 
attended Morningside College, Sioux City, 
and was graduated in 1933 from the East- 

man School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Fredericka Blankner is an author, lec- 
turer, and college professor. She is an 
American with both American and 
Italian academic background and travel, 
and knows Pirandello personally. Dr. 
Blankner has been decorated twice by 
Italy, once through the Royal Ministry 
of Education, and the second time by 
King Victor Emmanuel III. 


Dale DeWitt is minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Hollis, L. I. 

Robert W. Jones is minister of the Uni- 
tarian Society, Wollaston, Mass. 


Charles R. Joy is an administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


| Local and Suburban 


Proctor Academy 
THE CAMPAIGN IS NOW ON 


Proctor must raise $50,000 this year to put it on a 
sound financial basis. The Finance Committee has a 
plan to fit every purse. 


Every Unitarian is asked to do his share 


THE PLAN 


. Immediate gifts of large or moderate size. 
Later on a dollar to five dollars. 
A life annuity plan especially for those over 
60 years of age who do not wish to lose any 
income during life but who would be willing 
to bequeath something to Proctor. 


A> 


D. Bequests by will to build up an endowment 
fund. 
Contributions may be sent to or information received from 


PROCTOR FINANCE COMMITTEE 
25 BEACON STREET -:- BOSTON 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


BEACON CHAMBERS 
Joy and Myrtle Streets, Beacon Hill, Boston 
400 Rooms exclusively for mer, modern and 
comfortable, at $1.00 and $1.50 per day; 
$4.50-$8.00 per week. 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite the State House 


Remodeled and Refurnished—now under Hotel 
Hemenway Management—No liquor sold 
100 Rooms with Running Water $1.00 up 
100 Rooms with Bath 1.50 up 
Weekly Rates 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 
REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


need 


BIBLES 


Write for Catalog 


CHURCHES 
SCHOOLS 
HOMES 
LODGES 


TEACHERS or call at 
PREACHERS Massachusetts Bible 
PAYMEN Sodgi. 4 Beomfel 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 
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Pleasantries 


The telegraph-editor of a Denver news- 
paper complained to a country corre- 
spondent who omitted names in his 
stories. He wrote the man that if he neg- 
lected this essential detail in his next 
yarn he would be discharged. 

A few days later the editor got this dis- 
patch: 

“Como, Colorado, June 8—A severe 
storm passed over this section this after- 
noon and lightning struck a barbed-wire 
fence on the ranch of Henry Wilson, killing 
three cows—their names being Jessie, 
Bossie, and Buttercup.”— Kansas City 
Star. 

* * 

A keen golfer had a charming girl on 
his right at dinner, and gave her graphic 
descriptions of his achievements with the 
clubs, hardly allowing her time to say 
more than “Really!” 

During the dessert he remarked: ‘I’m 
afraid I’ve been monopolizing the con- 
versation and talking nothing but golf.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said the girl. “But 
you might tell me: What is golf?””—Tut- 
Bits (London). 

* * 

“An old school friend of yours named 
Hennessey wished to be remembered to 
you.” 

“T don’t remember him.”’ 

““A small man with a beard.” 

“T never went to school with a man with 
a beard.” —Indiana School Journal. 

* 

House-wife (to tramp): “I know you. 
You are one of the tramps that I gave a pie 
to last summer.” 

Tramp: “You are right, madam. You 
gave it to three of us. I am the sole sur- 
vivor.”’—Pearson’s Weekly (London). 

* * 


It is believed Miss will recover. 
The police have two theories. One is that 
both crimes were the work of the same 
person. The other is that the cases are not 
connected.—Chicago paper. 

* * 
PRISONERS ESCAPE 
FROM PRISON FARM 
AFTER EXECUTION 
— Headline in Rochester and Beaver 
(Pa.) paper. 
* * 


Bo: “Say, what is limburger cheese com- 
posed of?” 

Joe: ‘‘Limburger cheese ain’t composed 
of nothin’. It’s decomposed.”—Whatyou- 
may. 


* * 


Professor (to unruly freshman): ‘Tell 
me, sir, what has become of your ethics?” 

Freshman: “Oh, sir, I traded it in long 
ago for a Hudson.”—Annapolis Log. 

ok * 

Sam: “Why did you give that girl so 
much when she gave you your coat?” 

Tom: ‘Well, look at the coat she gave 
me.”— U.S.S. Tennessee Tar. 


DIRECT Ok 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whi 
receive the support of Unitarians 


i 


American Unitarian Association The Meadville | 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian Theological Sch O ( 


Churches of the United States and Canada 
Founded 1844 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers E eh 
of religious life and community service. trains for the liberal ministry | 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. today Association with the 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among a a * | 
ithechl Chvistake. versity of Chicago adds to | 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home School’s own curriculum a wi 
° 5 ° 
endiabread: variety of subjects. For info 
tion address | 


President Sydney B. Snow, D., 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. | 


Chicago 


THE ENTIRE NICHEWA | 
INN AT PETERSHAM, MAG 
HAS BEEN RESERVED FC 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 


Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. THE E ASTERN CONVENTI 
OF THE LAYMEN’S LEAG 
THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN SEPTEMBER 20-22. 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Verbum Sap ! 


The MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL 


College and cultural courses for girls. Deve} 
opment of individual character. Friendly a 
mosphere. Outdoor sports. Resident, da 
and five-day pupils. All college faculty. 


LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
Tel. 0131 WESt Newton, Mass. 


Heips children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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